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WT HEN a o of art-to 
execution adds novelty of 
it demands not only a c 
miration, bur ſuch a mature enquiry into the 
principles upon which it it has been formed; as, HIDE | 
may determine how far it deſerves to be receiv- e 
| ed 4s 2 model for future attempts in the fame 
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thoſe who ſtand high in their reſpective claſſes, 


0 


Wenn even of 


are only imitations ; which have more or leſs 


merit, in proportion to the degree of ſkill and . 


or leſs excellent. A good original, therefore, 


forms an ra in the art itſelf; and the hiſtory . 


hending the intervals between the appearance 
of different approved originals. Sometimes, 


indeed, various models of a very different caſt 


may exerciſe the talents of imitators during a 


fingle period; and this will more frequently be 
the caſe, as arts become more generally known 


and ſtudied; difference of taſte being always 


the reſult of liberal and varied purfuir. 1 
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the hiſtory of Poetry, both antient and modern, | 


a curſory view will ſuffice to new. The ſcarti 
rr 
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vour, that if genius has declined, taſte has ina+ 


chooſe better models to copy oftcr,. . 


 Taar Trxomson's 884 8078 is: the right 
abr alata: dar oe have deri- = i 
ved that more elegant and correct ſtyle of paint» IEEE 
ing natural objects which diſtinguiſhes: them 
from their immediate predeveflors, will, I think, 
appear evident to ane who examines their feve. :. 
ral caſts and manners. That hone of them, 
however, have yet cqualled-their-maſter; t 


| l and the preſent race of pogts-are, | 


thoughe particularly chargeable with this defect. | 
lr, ought, however, to be allowed in their fa+ 


proved; and that ee ee Ws X 


that his performance is an eaquiifite piece, a6+ 


plete with beauties of the moſt.engaging and dee 


lightfol kind ; will be ſenſibly felt by all of cop- 


genial taſte : and perhaps no poem was ever | 


compoſed which addreſſed itſeif to the feelings 
of number of readers. At EE 
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Rc 
tention of criticiſim ; and an enquiry into the 
peculiar nature of ifs plan and the manner of 
its execution may be an agreeable introduction 
to a re-peruſal of it in the elegant edition 
W | A 


— of fack natural objeAs us by 
their beauty, grandeur, or novelty agreeably 
impreſs the Imagination, has at all times been 
a principal and favourite occupation of Poctry. 
as tw taeda dh hi 
deſcriptions have been introduced. They have 
been made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of orna- 
ment and iltuftration, in the more elevated and 
abſtracted kinds of Poetry, by being uſed a8 
objeRts of ſimilitude. They have conſtituted a 
e en part af cpi meg, 
when employed in forming a ſcenery ſuitable to 
the events. The imple tale of paſtoral life 
could ſcarcely without their aid be rendered in 


any degree intereſting, The Pepe re 


the adventitious ornaments. afforded by them 


more ſolid 
work of a 


oppoſed to ſenſe ;" and binding together the wild e 
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and the ſyſtems of philoſophers, depend upon 


FFF 
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Taos intermixed 2855 are n | 
and eſſential to fome ſpecies of poetry, it was, 
however, thought that they could not legiti- 
mately conſtitute che whole, or even the princi- 
pal part, of a capital piece. Something of a 

ture was required as the ground-. 
pee fabric; pure agent pi was 


flowers which grew obvious to common fight ; 
and touch, was deemed a trifling and | unprofita- | 
ble amuſement, e 


1 hace of ae ein. WP 
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their preſent order, ® the pieces which compoſe | 


his Seaſons ; the firſt capital work in which na- 


tural deſcription was profeſſedly the principal 


objeft. To paint the face of nature as changing 
through the changing ſeaſons ; to mark the ap- | 
proaches, and trace the progreſs of theſe viciſſi- 
rudes, in a ſeries of landſkips all formed upon 
images of grandeur or beauty; and to give ani- 
mation and variety 2 the whole by interſperſing 
manners and incidents ſuitable to the ſcenery ; _ 
appears to be the general deſign of this Poem, 
Eſſentially different from a didactic piece, its 
bufingſs is to deſcribe, and the occupation of its 
leifure to teach. And as in the Georgics, when- 
ever the poet has, for wn, „ 
de warmth of fancy, wandered through the 
Ry wilds of deſcription, he ſuddenly checks 


Eel], and returns to the toils of the huſband- 
"ry man; fo Thomſon, in the midſt of his delight- 


* They appeared in the following order; Wine, Summer, Spring, 
1's ful” 
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err 
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ful leflons of morality, and affocting relations, 
— tte fan oi Fa 


nnn 


"In is an attention FAVS 4 thas 
in this piece there is a progreſſive ſeries of de- 
ſcriptions, all tending to à certain point, * 


all parts of a general plan, which alone can en- 
able us to range through the vaſt yariety ond | 


quick ſucceſſion of abjefis praſeared in itch ( 
any clear conception of the writer's method, or 
urn 
as forwarding his main purpoſe, or as T_ 
ornamental deviation, The particular elueida- 


LEE 


ginang, middle, and termination, pet, as they 


8 8 were 
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were at length collected and modelled by their 


other, and concur in forming a more compre - 
henſive whole. The annual ſpace in which the 


ſtrongly marked by nature for a perfe& period, 
that all mankind have agreed in forming their 
compurations of time upon it. In all the tem- 


are ſo many progreflive ſtages in this circuit, 
which, like the acts in a well-conſtructed drama, 
gradually diſcloſe, ripen, and bring to an end 
the various buſineſs tranſacted on the great thea- 
tre of nature. The ſtriking analogy which this 


courſe of human exiſtence, has been remarked 
by writers of all ages and countries. 
been repreſented as the youth of the 
ae ſeaſon of pleaſing hope, lively ener- 

. and rapid increaſe. Summer has been re- 
ſembled to perfet manhood — the ſeaſon of 


author, they have all a mutual relation to each 


earth performs its revolution round the ſun is ſo 


perate climates of the globe, the four ſeaſons 


period with its ſeveral diviſions bears to the 


ſteady 


| 


6 


mitting vigour. 


| deen termed che decrepid and hoary old age o 
the year. Thus the hiſtory of the year, purſued 
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ſiewdy” warmet, bad ſtrength, and unte- 


Autumn; which while it be- 
flows the rich products of full maturity, is yet 
ever haſtening to decline, has been aptly com- 
pared to that period, when the man, mellowed | 
by age, yields the moſt valuable fruits of 'expe- 
rience and wiſdom, but daily exhibits increaſing 
ſymptoms of decay. The cold, cheerleſs; and 
fluggiſh Winter has almoſt without a-metaphior 


through its changing ſeaſons, is that of an/indi- 
vidual, whoſe exiſtence is marked by a progreſ- 


| five courſe from its origin to its termination. Ii; 


is thus repreſented by our Poet; this idea pre- 
ſerves an unity and connexion through is whole... 
work; and the accurate obſerver vf = . 
beautiful chain of circumſtances in W "Me 
tion, by which the birth, vigour, decline, = 


extinction of the vital principle of the 1 are | > = | 
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CC 
as has been already hinted, through each divi- 
non of the poem. Every ſeaſon has its incipi- 
ent, confirmed, and receding ſtate, of which its 
hiſtorian ought to give diſtinct views, arranged 
according to the ſucceſſion in which they ap- 
pear. Each, too, like the priſmatic colours, is 
indiſtinguiſhably blended in its origin and ter- 
mination with that which precedes, and which 
follows it; and it may be expected from the 
pencil of an artiſt to hit off theſe mingled ſhades 
ſo as to produce a pleaſing and pictureſque effect. 
Our Poet has not been inattentive to theſe cir- 
cumſtances in the conduct of his plan. His 
Spring begins with a view of the ſeaſon as yet 
unconfirmed, and partaking of the roughneſs 


WE and it is not till after ſeveral ſteps = 
progralion, chat ic breaks forch in ll 


* 
F — which thi very ina] of ts repre 


med, with all the accuracy of a naturaliſt, and vivid cotouring of 4 
poet, has lately appeared in a poem of Mr. Warton's, entitled The frf 
of april. | 


its 


7 reimperare ity middle, ſultry and parching; its "RE 
cloſe, ſoft and refreſhing. By - 
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its ornaments, as the favourite of Love and 
Pleaſure. His Autumn, after a rich proſpect of 
its bounties- and ſplendours, gently fades into 
« the ſere, the yellow leaf,” and with the length- 
ened night, the clouded. fun, and the ring 
ſtorm, ſinks into the arms of Winter. It is re- 
aiirkadls that in order to produce ſomething 
of a ſimilar effect in his Summer, a ſeaſon which, 
on account of its uniformity of character, does 
not admit of any ſtrongly- marked gradations, 
he has comprized the whole of his deſcription 
within the limits of a ſingle day, purſuing the 
_ courſe of the ſun from its riſing to its ſeiring. 

A Summer's day is, in reality, a juſt model of 
the entire ſeaſon. Its beginning is moiſt and 


all the. viciflitudes of Summer under one be 
of view, they are rendered much more ſtriking | 
than could have been done in a ſeries of fecbiß 
contraſted and ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable periods: 
| Wren 
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at ths oa AL 
whole work, and of its ſeveral parts, we proceed 
to take a view of the various ſubjects compoſing 
the deſcriptive ſeries of which it principally con- 


Ex grand and beautiful appearance in na- 
rure, that diſtinguiſhes one portion of the an- 
nual circuit from another, is a proper ſource of 
materials for the Poet of the Seaſons. Of theſe, 
- ſome are obvious to the common obſerver, and 
require only juſtneſs and elegance of taſte for 
the ſelection: others diſcover themſelves only 
to the mind opened and enlarged by ſcience and 
philoſophy. All the knowledge we acquire con- 
concerning natural objects by ſuch a train of ob- 
fervation-and reaſoning as merits the appellati- 
on of ſcience, is comprehended under the two 
diviſions of natura / philoſophy and natural biftory. 
Both of theſe may be employed to advantage in 
deſcriptive poetry: for although it be true, that 


1 HOMSON s SEASONS. * 


poetical compoſition, being A oo 
for amuſement than inſtruction, and addreſſing 


itſelf to the many who feel, rather than to the 


few who reaſon, is improperly occupied about 
the abſtruſe and argumentative parts of a ſci- 


ence; yet, to reject thoſe, grand and beautiful i- 


deas which a philoſophical view of nature offers 
to the mind, merely becauſe they are above the 
comprehenſion of vulgar readers, is ſurely an 
unneceſſary degradation of this noble art. Still 
more narrow and unreaſonable is. chat critical 
precept, which, in conformity to the received 
notion that fiction is the ſoul of poetry, obliges 
che poet to adopt antient errors in preference to 
modern truths; and this den eee 
the advantage in point of poetical effect. In fact, 
modern philoſophy is as much ſuperior to the 
antient in ſublimity as in ſolidity: and che moſt 
vivid imagination cannot paint to itſelf ſcenes 
of grandeur equal to thoſe, which cool ſcience | 
and demonſtration offer to the enlightened mind. 
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mets ruſhing along their devious track, light 
 pringing from its unexhauſted ſource, mighty 
rivers formed in their ſubterranean beds, do not 
require, or even admit, a heightening from the 
fancy. The moſt faithful pencil here produces 
the nobleſt pictures; and Thomſon, by ſtrictly 
adhering to the character of the poet ef nature, 
bas treated all theſe topics with a true ſublimity, 
which a writer of leſs knowledge and accuracy 
with which ſubjects from Aftronomy and the o- 
into a poem deſcribing the changes of the Sea- 
fons, need not be inſiſted on, fince it is obvious 
chat the primary cauſe of all theſe changes is to 
be fought in principles derived from theſe ſci- 
ences. They are the ground-work of the whole; 
and eſtabliſh that connected ſeries of cauſe and 
effect, upon which all thoſe appearances in na- 
ture 
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urs. depend, bon hencs the asap por 
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| fignification, includes every obſervation relative 
of all the bodies, both animate and inanimate, 


which nature offers to us. Theſe obſervations, 
however, deferve to be conſidered as part of 4 | 
ſcience only when they refer to ſome general 
truth, and form a link of that vaſt chain which 
connects all created being in one grand ben 


It was my attempt it an Eſſay lately publiſhed, * 


been taken, was to the avoiding the 
defects, and attaining che higheſt beauties 


ing examples of excellence ariſing from 
ſource were extratted fromthe poem ti 


(+ a i pln Py, 
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entific, ſurvey of natural objects than has uſually 
oommon 


deſcriptive poetry; and ſome — 8 
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us. Hott ee cape. 
the ſubſtance of theſe remarks, or to mark out 


fingly the ſeveral paſſages of our author which 
diſplay his talents for deſcription to the greateſt 
advantage. Our preſent deſign rather requires 
ſuch a general view of the materials he has col- 
lected, and the method in which he has atranged 
them, as may ſhew in what degree they for- 
ward and coincide with the plan of his work. 


Tus correſpondence between certain changes 
in the animal and vegetable tribes, and thoſe 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies which pro- 
duce the viciſſitudes of the Seafons, is the foun- 
dation of an alliance between Aftronomy and 
Natural Hiſtory, that equally demands attenti- 
on a a matter of curious ſpeculation, and of 
pradtical utility. The aſtronomical calendar, fi- 
led up by the Naturaliſt, is a combination of 
ſcience at the ſame time pregnant with important 
— reve rremuuree: n en 

| grand 
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grand and pleaſing objects to the poet and phi- | 
loſopher. Thomfon feems conſtantly to have 
kept in view a combination of this kind; and 
to have formed from it ſuch an idea of the avone- 
my of nature, as enabled him to preſerve a regu- 
larity of method and uniformity of deſign through 
all the variety of his deſcriptions, We ſhall at- 
tempt to draw out a kind of hiſtorical narrative 
of his progreſs through the Seaſons, as far as 
this order is obſervable. | TEE 


Y, 


Sex is characterized as the ſeaſon of the 

| renovation of nature; in which animals and ve- 
getables, excited by the kindly influence of re- 
turning warmth, ſhake off the torpid inaction 
of Winter, and prepare for the continuance. and 
increaſe of their ſeveral ſpecies. The vegetable 
tribes, as more independent and ſelf-provided, 
lead the way in this progreſs. The poet, ac- 
cent plants emerging, as ſoon as genial ſhowers 
5 * have 


indebted to the renewed vegetable tribes for food * 
— the'ſereral kinds of quadrupeds ate 
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have ſoftened the ground, in numbers © beyond 
the power of botaniſt to reckon up their tribes.” 
The opening bloſſoms and flowers ſoon call forth 
from their winter retreats thoſe induſtrious in- 
ſets which derive ſuſtenance from their nectare- 
ous juices. As the beams of the fun become 
more potent, the larger vegetables, ſhrubs and 
trees, unfold their leaves; and as ſoon as a friend- 
ly concealment is by their means provided. for 
the various nations of the feathered race, they 
joyfully begin the courſe of laborious, but plea- 
ſing occupations, which are to engage them du- 
ring the whole ſeaſon. The delightful ſeries of 
pictures, ſo truly expreſſive of that genial ſpirit 
that pervades the Spring, which Thomſon has 
formed on the variety of circumſtances attend- 
notice and admiration of the moſt negligent eye. 
Aﬀetted by the ſame ſoft influence, and equally - 


repreſented 
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repreſented as concurring in the celebration of 
this charming Seaſon with conjugal and' parental 
rites, Even Man himſelf, though from his ſo- 
cial condition leſs under the dominion of phy- 
fical neceſſities, - is properly deſeribed as par- 
taking of the general ardour. Such is the order 
and connexion of this whole book, that it might 
well paſs for a commentary upon a moſt beauti- 
ful paſſage in the philoſophical poet Lucretius; 
who certainly wanted nothing | but a better ſyſtem 
and more circumſcribed ſubject, to have appear- 
ed as one of the greateſt maſters of deſcription 
in either antient or modern poetry. Reaſoning 
on the unperiſhable nature, and perpetual circu- 
lation, of the particles of matter, he deduces all 
the delightful appearances of Spring from the 
ſeeds of fertility which deſcend in the vernal 
| ſhowers. | 
— ee — = 
In gremium matris Terrai precipitavit. 
At nitidæ nn 3 = 
b a Abo- 
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"Arboribus; ereſeunt ipſæ, fztuque gravantur : 
Hinc alitur porro noſtrum genus atque ferarum ; 
Frundiferaſque novis avibus canere undique ſylvas. 
Hinc feſſz pecudes pingues per pabula læta 
Corpora deponunt, & candens lIacteus humor 
Uberibus manat diſtentis; hinc nova proles 
Artubus infirmis teneras laſciva per herbas 

Ludit, late mero menteis percuffa novellas. 

Lib. I. 251, &e, 


The rains are loſt, when Jove deſcends in ſhowers 
Soft on the boſom of the parent earth : 
But ſprings the ſhining grain; hed redins ans. | 
The trees reſume ; they grow, and pregnant bend 
Beneath their fertile load: hence kindly food 
The living tribes receive ; the cheerful town 
Beholds its joyous bands of flowering youth ; 
With new-born ſongs the leafy groves reſound ; 
The full-fed flocks amid the laughing meads 
Their weary bodies lay, while wide-diſtent 
And o'er the grafs, as their young hearts beat high, 
Frolic the wanton lambs with joints infirm. | 


Tas 
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Taz period of Suuuzx is marked by fewer 
and leſs ſtriking changes in the face of Nature. 
A ſoft and pleaſing languor, interrupted only by 
the gradual progreſſion of the vegetable and ani · 
mal-tribes towards their ſtate of maturity, forms 
the leading character of this Seaſon. The active 
fermentation of the juices, which the firſt acceſs ' 
of genial warmth had excited, now ſubſides; 
and the increaſing beats rather inſpire faintneſs 
and inaction than lively exertions, The inſe& 
race alone ſeem animated wich peculiar vigour 
under the more dire& influence of the fun ; ang 
are therefore with equal truth and advantage in- 
troduced by the Poet to enliven the ſilent and 
drooping ſcenes preſented by the other forms of 
animal nature. As this ſource, however, toge- 
ther with whatever elſe our ſummers afford, is 
inſufficient to furniſh novelty and buſineſs enough 
for this act of the drama of the year, the Poet 
judiciouſly opens a new field, profuſely fertile in 
objects ſuited to the glowing colours of deſcrip- | 

0 b 3 tive 
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tive poetry. By an eaſy and natural tranſition, 
he quits the chaſtiaed ſummer of our temperate 
clime for thoſe regions where a perpetual fum- 
mer reigns, exalted by ſuch ſuperior degrees of 
folar heat as give an entirely new face to almoſt 
every part of nature. The terrific grandeur pre- 
valent in ſome of theſe, the exquiſite richneſs 
and beauty in others, and the novelty in all, af- 
ford fuch a happy variety for the poet's ſelecti- 
on, that we need not wonder if ſome of his no- 
bleſt pieces are the product of this delightful ex- 
curſion. He returns, however, with apparent 
ſatisfaction to take a laſt ſurvey of the ſofter ſum- 
mer of our iſland ; and after cloſing the proſpect 
of terreſtrial beauties, artfully ſhifts the ſcene to 
celeſtial fplendors, which, though perhaps not 
more ftriking in this ſeaſon than in ſome of the 
chin, UE m5 Avis TYNE Celts bf 62- 
templation in a northern climate, 


Avronn is too eventful a period in the hit. 
| tory 
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tory of the year within the temperate parts of the 
globe, to require foreign aid for rendering it 
more varied and intereſting. The promiſe of 
the Spring is now fulfilled. - The ſilent and gra- 
dual proceſs of maturation is completed; and 
Human Induſtry beholds with triumph the rich 
products of its toil, The vegetable tribes diſ- 
cloſe their infinitely various forms of fruit; which 
term, while, with reſpe& to common uſe it is 
confined to a few peculiar modes of fructificati- 
on, in the more comprehenſive language of the 

Naturaliſt includes every product of vegetation - 
by which the rudiments of a future progeny are 
developed, and ſeparated from the parent plant, 
Theſe are in part collected and ſtored. vp by 
thoſe animals for whoſe ſuſtenance: during the 
enſuing ſleep of nature they are provided. The 
reſt, furniſhed with various contrivances for diſ- 

ſemination, are ſcattered, by the friendly winds 
which now begin to blow, oyer the ſurface of 
that earth which they are to clothe and decorate. 
- bg - .. The 
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The young of the animal race, which Spring 

having now acquired ſufficient vigour, quit their 
concealmemts, and offer themſelves to the pur- 
fait of the carnivorous among their fellow-ani- 
mals, and of the great deftroyer man. Thus 
the ſcenery is enlivened with the various ſports 
of the hunter ; which, however repugnant they 
may appear to that ſyſtem of general benevolence 
and fympathy which philoſophy would inculcate, 
have ever afforded a moſt agreeable exertion to 
| the human powers, and have much to plead in 
their favour as a neceſſary part of the great plan 
of Nature, Indeed, ſhe marks her intention 
with fuſficient preciſion, by refuſing to grant a. 
ny longer thoſe friendly ſhades which had grown 
for the protection of the infant offspring. The 
grove loſes its honours ; but before they are en- 
tirely rarniſhed, an adventitious beauty, ariſing 
from that gradual decay which loofens the with- 
ering leaf, gilds the autumnal landfkip with 
a tem- 
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a temporary ſplendour, ſuperior tothe verdure 
of Spring, or the luxuriance of Summer. The 
infinitely various and ever-changing hues of the 
leaves at this ſeaſon, melting into every' ſoft 
gradation of tint and ſhade, have long engaged 
the imitation of the painter, and are equally 
happy ornaments in the deſcription of the poet. 


Tmesz unvarying ſymptoms of approaching” 
Winter now warn ſeveral of the winged tribes to 
prepare for their aerial voyage to thoſe happy 
climates of perpetual ſummer, where no deficien- 
cy of food or ſhelter can ever diſtreſs them; and 
about the ſame time, other fowls of hardier con- 
ſtitution, which are contented with eſcaping the 
iron winters of the arctie regions, arrive to ſup- 
ply the vacancy. Thus the ſtriking ſcenes af- 
forded by that wonderful part of the ceconomy 
of Nature, the migration of birds, preſent them- 

| ſelves at this ſeaſon to the poet. The thicken- 
ing fogs, the heavy rains, the ſwoln rivers, while 
| | | they 
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they deform this ſinking period of the year, add 
new ſubjects to the pleaſing variety which reigns: 
throughour its whole courſe, and which juſtifies 
the Poct's character of it, as the ſeaſon when 


the Muſe « beſt exerts her voice.” 


Wir, directly 8 as it is in other 
reſpects to Summer, yet reſembles it in this, that 


ther in ſecretly preparing for the mighty changes 
which it ſucceſſively brings to light, than in the 
actual exhibition of them. It is therefore a pe- 
riod equally barren of events; and has ſtill leſs 
of animation than Summer, inaſmuch as lethar- 
gic inſenſibility is a ſtate more diſtant from vi- 
ral energy than the languor of indolent repoſe. 
From the fall of the leaf, and withering of the 
herb, an unvarying death-like torpor oppreſſes 
almoſt che whole vegetable creation, and a con- 
fiderable part of the animal, during this entire | 
portion of the year. The whole inſet race, 
which 
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which filled every part of the Summer landſkip 

with life and motion, are now either buried in | 
| profound lep, or actually no longer exiſt, ex- 
cept in the unformed rudiments of a future pro- 
geny. Many of the birds and quadrupeds are 
retired to concealments, from which not even 
the calls of hunger can force them; and the 
reſt, intent only on the preſervation of a joyleſs 
being, have ceaſed to exert thoſe powers of 
pleaſing, which, at other ſeafons, ſo much con- 
tribute to their mutual happineſs, as well as to 
the amuſement of their human ſovereign. Their 
| ſocial connexions, however, are improved by 
their wants. In order the better to procure their 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence, and reſiſt the inclemencies of 
the ſky, they are taught by inſtinct to aſſemble 
in flocks; and this proviſion has the ſecondary 

effect of gratifying the ſpectator with ſomething 
of novelty and aftion evex/in che dntarinels of's | 


way profes, 
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nor it is in the extraordinary changes and a- 
gitations which the elements, and the ſurround- 
ing atmoſphere undergo during this ſeaſon, that 
the poet of nature muſt principally look for re- 


lief from the gloomy uniformity reigning through 
other parts of the creation. Here ſcenes arc 


preſented to his view, which, were they leſs fre- 


the moſt incurious ſpectator. The effects of 
cold are more ſudden, and in many inſtances 
mote extraordinary and unexpected than thoſe of 
heat. He who has beheld the vegetable pro- 
ductions of even a northern Summer, will not 
be greatly amazed at the richer and more luxug 
riant, but ftill reſembling, growths of the tro- 
pics. But one who has always been accuſtomed 
to view water in a liquid and colourleſs ſtate, 
cannot form the leaſt conception of the ſame 
element as hardened into an extenſive plain of ſo- 
lid chryſtal, or covering the ground with a robe 
of the pureſt white. The higheſt poſſible de- 

5 gree 
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gree of aſtoniſhment muſt therefore attend the 
firſt view of theſe phenomena; and as in our tem- 
perate climate but a ſmall portion of the year af- 
fords theſe ſpectacles, we find that, even here, 
they have novelty enough to excite emotions of 
agreeable ſurprize. But it is not to novelty a- 
lone that they owe their charms. Their intrin- 
fic beauty is, perhaps, individually fuperior to 
that of the gayeſt objects prefented by the other 
ſeaſons, Where is the elegance and brifliancy 
that can compare with that which decorates 
every tree or buſh on the clear morning fuc- 
ceeding a night of hoar froft ? or what is the 
luſtre that would not appear dull and tarniſhed 
in competition with a field of ſnow Juſt glazed 
over with froſt? By the vivid deſcription of. 
ſuch objects as theſe, contraſted with the ſavage 
ſublimity of ftorms and tempeſts, our Poet has 
been able to produce a ſet of winter tandfkips, | 
as engaging to the fancy as the apparently kap- W 
x peer ln of genial warmth and verdure. 4 


Bur 


— 
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Bor he has not truſted entirely to theſe re- 
fources for combating the natural ſterility of 
Winter. Repeating the pleaſing artifice of his 


Summer, he has called in foreign aid, and has 
heightened the ſcenery with grandeur and horror 
not our own. The famiſhed troops of wolves 
pouring from the Alps ; the mountains of ſnow 
rolling down the precipices of the ſame regions; 
the dreary plains over which the Laplander urges 
his rein deer; the wonders of the icy ſea, 2 
volcanoes © flaming thro a waſte of ſnow ;” | 
objects judiciouſly ſelected from all that 3 

preſents moſt ſingular and ſtriking in the various 
domains of boreal cold and wintry deſolation. 


are eſſential to its very nature; and on the pro- 
per arrangement of which its regularity and con- 
nexion depend. The extent of knowledge, as 


8 
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well as the powers of deſcription, which Thom- 
ſon has exhibited in this part of his work, is, on 
the whole, truly admirable ; and though, with 


the preſent advanced taſto for accurate obſervati- 
on in natural hiſtory, ſome improvements might 
be ſuggeſted, yet he certainly remains unrivalled 
in the Ji {iſt of deſcriptive poets, FG: 


Bur the rural landfipi is not ſolely made up of 


land, and water, and trees, and birds, and beaſts; - 


man is a diſtinguiſhed figure in it ; his multiplied 
occupations and concerns introduce themſelves 
into every part of it; he intermixes even in the 
wildeſt and rudeſt ſcenes, and throws a life and 
intereſt upon every ſurrounding object. Manners 
and character therefore conſtitute a part even of 
a deſcriptive poem; and in a plan ſo extenſive 


as the hiſtory of the year, they muſt enter under 


various e and upon — Ä— | 


TIX most obvious and pi uſe of 


human 
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human figures in pictures of the Seaſons, is the 
introduction of them to aſſiſt in marking out the 
ſucceſſion of annual changes by their various la- 
bours and amuſements. In common with other 
animals, man is directed in the diverſified em- 
ployment of earning a toilſome ſubſiſtence by an 
attention to the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons ; and 
all his diverſions in the ſimple ſtate of ruſtic ſo- 
ciety are alſo regulated by the ſame circum- 
ſtance. Thus a ſeries of moving figures enlivens 
the landfkip, and contributes to ſtamp on each 
ſcene its peculiar character. The ſhepherd, the 
huſbandman, the hunter, appear in their turns; 
and may be conſidered as natural concomitants 
PO e eee 
their ſeveral occupations. 


Dor it is not only the bodily purſuits of man 
which are affected by theſe changes: the ſenſa- 
tions and affections of his mind are almoſt equal- 
ly _ their influence : and the reſult of the 

whole 
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whole, as forming the enamoured votary of 


Nature to a peculiar caſt of character and man- 


ners, is not leſs conſpicuous. Thus the Poet 
of the Seaſons is at liberty, without deviating 


from his plan, to deſcant on the varieties of 


moral conſtitution, and the powers which ex- 
ternal cauſes are found to poſſeſs over the tem- 
per of the ſoul. He may draw pictures of the 
paſtoral life in all its genuine ſimplicity z and 


aſſuming the tone of a moral inſtruftor, may 


contraſt the peace and felicity of innocent re- 
tirement, with the turbulent agitations of! am- 
bition and avarice. 


The various incidents too, upon which the 
ſimple tale of rural events is founded, are very 
much modeled by the difference of ſeaſons. 
The cataſtrophes of Winter differ from thoſe of 
Summer; the ſports of Spring from thoſe of 
Autumn. Thus, little hiſtory pieces and ad- 
ventures, whether patheric or amuſing, will 
C ſuggeſt 
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ſuggeſt themſelves to the Poet; which, when 
properly adapted to the ſcenery and circum- 
ſtances, may very happily coincide with the 
main deſign of the compoſition. 


* 


The bare enumeration of theſe ſeveral occaſi- 
ons of introducing draughts of human life and 


manners, will be ſufficient to call to mind the 


admirable uſe which Thomſon throughout his 
whole poem has made of them. He, in fact, 
never appears more truly inſpired with his ſub- 
zeR, than when giving birth to thoſe ſentiments 
of tenderneſs and beneficence, which ſeem to 


| have occupied his whole heart. An univerſal 


benevolence, extending to every part of the ani- 
mal creation, manifeſts itſelf in almoſt every 
ſcene he draws; and the rural character, as deli- 
neated in his feelings, contains all the ſoftneſs, 


purity, and ſimplicity that are feigned of the 
golden age. Yet, excellent as the moral and 
ſentimental part of his work muſt appear to 


every 


every congenial mind, it is, perhaps, that in 


| which he may the moſt eaſily be rivalled. A 


refined and feeling heart may derive from its 


oy proper ſources a ſtore of correſponding ſen- 


timent, which will naturally clothe itſelf in the 
form of expreſſion beſt ſuited to the occaſion. 


Nor does the invention of thoſe ſimple incidents 
' which are moſt adapted to excite the ſympathe - 
tic emotions, require any great ſtretch of fancy. 


The nearer they approach to common lite, the 
more certainly will they produce their effect. 
Wonder and ſurprize are affections of ſo diffe- 
rent a kind, and fo diſtract the attention, that 


they never fail to diminiſh the force of the pa- 
thetic. On theſe accounts, writers much inferi- | 
or in reſpe& to the powers of deſcription and 
imagery, have equalled our Poet in elegant and 


benevolent ſentiment, and perhaps excelled him 
in intereſting narration. Of theſe, it will be 
ſufficient to mention the ingenious author of a 


French poem on the Seaſons; who, though a 
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mere copyiſt in the deſcriptive parts, has made 
many pleaſing additions to the manners and in- 
cidents proper for ſuch a compoſition. 


Bur there is a ſtrain of ſentiment of a higher 
and more digreflive nature, with which Thom- 
fon has occupied a conſiderable portion of his 
| poem. The fundamental principles of Moral 


moſt famous in antient and modern hiſtory, are 
interſperſed through the various parts of the 
Seaſons. The manly, liberal, and enlightened 
ſpirit which this writer breathes in all his worts, 
muſt ever endear him to the friends of truth and 
virtue; and, in particular, his genuine patrio- 
tiſm and zeal in the cauſe of liberty will render 
But, juſt and important as his thoughts on 
theſe topics may be, there may remain a doubt 


in 
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in the breaſt of the critic, whether their intro- 
duction in a piece like this do not, in ſome in- 
ſtances, break in upon that unity of character 
which every work of art ſhould ſupport. We 
have ſeen, from the general plan and tenor of 
the poem, that it is profeſſedly of the rural caſt. . 
The objects it is chiefly converſant with are 
thoſe preſented by the hand of nature, not the 
produdts of human art; and when man himſelf 
is introduced as a part of the groupe, it would 
ſeem that, in conformity to the reſt, he ought 
to be repreſented in ſuch a ſtate only, as the 
ſimpleſt forms of ſociety, and moſt unconſtrain- 
ed ſituations in it, exhibit. Courts and cities; 
camps and ſenates, do not well accord with ſyl- 
van ſcenery. From the principle of congruity, 
therefore, a critic might be induced to reje&t 
ſome of theſe digreſſive ornaments, though in- 
trinſically beautiful, and doubtleſs contributing 
to the elevation and variety of the piece. His 
judgment in this reſpect would be a good deal 
influenced 
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influenced by the manner of their introduction. 
In ſome inſtances this is ſo eaſy and natural, that 
the mind is ſcarcely ſenſible of the deviation ; 
in others it is more abrupt and unartful. As 
examples of both, we may refer to the paſſages 
in which various characters from Engliſh, and 
from Grecian and Roman hiſtory, are diſplayed. 
The former, by a happy gradation, is introdu- 
ced at the cloſe of a delightful piece, containing 
the praiſes of Britain; which is itſelf a kind of 
digreſſion, though a very apt and ſeaſonable 
one. The latter has no other connexion with 
the part at which it is inſerted, than the very 
forced and one, that, as reading may be 
reckoned among the amuſements appropriated 
to Winter, ſuch ſubjects as theſe will naturally 
offer themſelves to the ſtudious mind, 


Tuna is another fource of ſentiment to 
the Poet of the Seaſons, which, while it is ſu- 
penor to the laſt in real elevation, is alſo ſtrict- 

ly 
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ly connected with the nature of his work. The 
genuine philoſopher, while he ſurveys the grand 
and beautiful objects every where ſurrounding 
him, will be prompted to lift his eye to the 
great cauſe of all theſe wonders; the planner 
and architect of this mighty fabric, every mi- 
nute part of which ſo much awakens his curi- 
oſity and admiration. : The laws by which this 
being acts, the ends which he ſeems to have 


purſued, muſt excite his humble reſearches ; | 


and in-proportion as he diſcovers infinite power 


in the means, directed by infinite goodneſs in 
the intention, his ſoul muſt be wrapt in aſtoniſh- 


ment, and expanded with gratitude. The economy 


of Nature will, to ſuch an obſerver, be the per- 


fect ſcheme of an all-wiſe and beneficent mind; 
and every part of the wide creation will appear 


to proclaim the ꝓraiſe of its great author. Thus 


a new connexion will manifeſt itſelf between the 
ſeveral parts of the univerſe; and a new order 
and deſign will be traced through the progreſs 
of its various revolutions. 
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Tnomson's SEASONS is 88 eminently a religi- 
ous, 2s it is a deſcriptive poem. Thoroughly 
impreſſed with ſentiments of veneration for the 
author of that aſſemblage of order and beauty 
which it was his province to paint, he takes 
every proper occaſion to excite ſimilar emotions 
in the breaſts of his readers. Entirely free from 
the gloom of ſuperſtition and the narrowneſs of 
bigotry, he every where repreſents the Deity as 
the kind and beneficent parent of all his works, 
always watchful over their beſt interefts, and 
from ſeeming evil ſtill educing the greateſt poſ- 
(ible good to all his creatures. In every ap- 
pearance of nature he beholds the operation of 
a divine hand ; and regards, according to his 
own emphatical phraſe, each change throughout 
the revolving year as but the © varied Gop.” . 
T his ſpirit, which breaks forth at intervals in 
each diviſion of his poem, ſhines full and con- 
centered in that noble unn which crowns the 
work. This piece, the ſublimeſt production of 
its 
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its kind ſince the days of Milton, ſhould be 
conſidered as the windnig up of all the variety 
of matter and deſign contained in the preceding 
parts; and thus is not only admirable as a ſe- 
parate compoſition, but is contrived with maſ- 
terly ſkill to ſtrengthen the unity and connexion 


of the GREAT WHOLE. 


Tuus is planned and conſtructed a poem, 
which, founded as it is upon the unfading beau- 
ties of Nature, will leave as long as tht language 
in which it is written ſhall be read, If the pe- 


' ruſal of it be in any reſpect rendered more inte- 
reſting or inſtruQive by this imperfect Eſſay, 


the purpoſe of the writer will be fully anfwered. 
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